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Thrills of a Secretary’s Job 


With the Busiest Man in the War Cabinet 
By Joseph Shaffer 


1 HEN I bring to mind the mad rush 
of those days when I was secretary 
to Mr. W. G. McAdoo—the constant 


excitement we lived in, the feverish activity 
which filled every hour of the day and often- 
times many hours of the night—I feel very old. 
In the three and a half years that I worked 
for Mr. McAdoo, I believe I crowded in 
about twenty years of ordinary living. 

I should like to give you first a little picture 
of the man I was work- 
ing for. Over six feet in 
height, he is as thin as he 
is long. When he arises 
from his seat to greet a 
caller, he unwinds himself, 
like a huge jack-in-the- 
box, to such a terrific 
height that you imagine 
he is going to hit the ceil- 
ing. His eyes are like 
blue steel, kindly but un- 
wavering, his nose long 
and forceful, his mouth 
is just a straight line in 
his face. His square jaw 
gives the finishing touch 
to a face which has char- 
acter and strength stamp- 
ed all over it. 

He has been called the 
human dynamo. He is 
never still. His energy is 
simply inexhaustible. Al- 
though he is in his fifties, 
he has the vigor, the dy- 
namic force of a man of 
thirty. I have seen him 
do more work in one day 
than most men do ina 








Reporting McAdoo 


week and then go home and clean up a stack 
of correspondence which would reach up to 
your chin. 

Although a Southerner by birth, he has 
nothing of the Southern drawl in his conversa- 
tion or his make-up. His mind works in 
great flashes, and, when he dictates or talks, 
his words come tumbling out in a torrent 
Such a man keeps everyone associated with 
him constantly on the jump. When he 
wanted a paper from the 
files he wanted it im- 
mediately, and he was 
consumed with impatience 
until he got it. I never 
walked to the files; I ran 
And so it was with every- 
thing. Visitors would 
come flying out of his office 
as if shot from a catapult 

You can understand 
why he had to work un- 
der such terrific pressure 
when you realize the num- 
ber of positions he held 
at one time He was 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, chairman 
of the Farm Loan Board, 
chairman of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, head 
of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, administrator of the 
income tax law, head of 
the Customs Service, head 
of the Secret Service, and 
Director General of Rail- 
roads all at one and the 
same time. We think a 
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man has a pretty big job when he is president 
of one of the big railroads. Here was a man 
who was not only in charge of the more 
than 200,000 miles of railroad mileage, with 
over 2,000,000 employees, but was doing this 
in his part time, devoting the rest of his time 
to raising the money for the fiancing of the war. 


Is it any wonder that when the war was 
over he was broken in health, exhausted 
physically and mentally? Four months of 


the balmy cli 
him back to a 


complete rest, however, in 
mate of California, brought 
normal state 

During the war I covered more than 100,000 
miles with Mr. McAdoo. I went with him 
into practically every state of the Union— 
Vermont, | believe, was the only state we 
did not Whether in sickness or 
health, on business or vacation, I accompanied 
him on trip he made during this 
time 

Of all the trips we made, there was only 
one that I did not thoroughly enjoy, and that 
was the three weeks’ sojourn on horseback 
through Glacier Park, Montana. Mr. and 


touch 


every 


Mrs. McAdoo are both experts ona horse. 
At that time | had never been on a horse 
before. We would ride all day long and then 


put up at one of the tourists’ houses—chalets, 
| believe they called them. At every 
Mr. McAdoo received and dictated telegrams 
which I transmitted over the telephone. | 
remember that on the first few days of this 
horseback trip | got into the saddle and off 
with much discomfort and extreme delicacy 
After a few days, however, I became saddle- 
worn, and from thence on enjoyed to the limit 
the magnificent scenery of this glorious gov 
ernment reservation. 

A competent secretary to an active man 
must be versatile and uncomplaining. Ste- 
nographers occasionally come to me and, with 
bitterness and sadness in their voices, tell me 
that their employers treat them without any 
consideration. When I ask them what kind 
of tortures they are referring to, they reply: 
“Oh, he asks me to sharpen pencils for him 
or to take a package down to the post office. 
What does he think I am—an office boy?” 
And then I tell them some of the things I had 
to do when I was a secretary. 

When Mr. McAdoo was recuperating in 
California, I lived at the house with the 
family. I received most of the visitors 
(butler’s or maid's job), opened and answered 
a large part of the mail, kept Mr. McAdoo’s 
personal accounts, paid all bills, occasionally 
went marketing with the chauffeur, and per- 
formed numerous odd jobs around the house 
In addition to the stenographic and 
retarial work, there were two positions 


stop 


sec- 


which I held of which I was, and still am, 


inordinately proud. 
Mrs. 


McAdoo had been chairman of the 
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Woman's Liberty Loan Committee and head 
of the Washington Red Cross, and had been 
so active in war work of every kind that she 
was almost as tired out as her husband. Ons 
day while we were all eating together, sh: 


said: “I wish I could get a housekeeper to 
take the household responsibilities off my 
shoulders.”” I immediately volunteered for 
the job. Mrs. McAdoo laughed at me, but 


later said, ‘‘All right, let us see what you can 
do. From now on, you are housekeeper.” 
Well, if I had known then what I was getting 
into, I would have maintained a discreet 
silence when Mrs. McAdoo made that remark 
about a housekeeper. 

The most disagreeable part of my duties as 
housekeeper, I soon found out, was that of 
handling the servants. At the slightest provo 
cation, and oftentimes without any provoca 
tion at all, they would threaten to leave, and 
knowing the difficulty of getting other serv 
ants, I attempted to keep them mollified no 
matter how great the cost to my own pride. | 
am ready to testify that the real autocrats o! 
America are the servants! 

Another part of my housekeeping duties 
which at first frightened me but which I soon 
mastered, was that of arranging the meals for 
the day. Hereis the way | mastered it: Every 
morning the stoutish colored cook (Clara was 
her name) would ask me what to prepare for 
the various meals for the day. The first day 
this question was a “‘knock-out."’ I had not 
the slightest idea about these things, but | 
felt that I could not afford to show my ig 
norance to Clara. So, with an evident regard 
for her long experience and her expert ability 
I said: ““Clara, what do you suggest?’’ Sh: 
gave me her suggestions, and, strange to say 
every one of them was adopted. And every 
morning the same procedure was gone throug! 
—Clara would ask me what the meals were to 
consist of, I asked for her suggestions, and 
after a proper show of hesitancy and delib 
eration on my part, I always approved her 
suggestions. 

The second position which I held outside 
or rather as a part of, my secretarial duties, 
was that of assistant nurse. Little Ellen 
Wilson McAdoo was four years old at that 
time, and, while her nurse was preparing her 
meals, and on the nurse’s day off, I acted the 
part of nurse. I played around with Ellen, 
took her walking, told her stories, and often 
times, with a rope over my shoulders and un 
der my arms, the ends of which she held tight 
ly grasped in her hands, we went galloping 
madly all over the place, while she would 
shout “Giddap” and “Whoa.” My influence 
as nurse was not always of the best, however 
One day, when Mrs. McAdoo asked Ellen 
whether she was ready to gotochurch, Ellen 
replied, ‘‘You bet’; whereupon Mrs. McAdoo, 
in horror, asked her where she had learned 
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that expression, and Ellen proudly pointed 
»ver to me, saying, “‘Shaffie.”’ 

The point about all this is that a secretary 
should be willing to perform every duty that 
somes to hand. I do not suppose that the 
principals of secretarial will im- 
mediately, after reading this article, install 
housekeeping and nursing as a part of their 
courses. I do hope, however, that every 
stenographer and secretary who reads it will 
make it his business to try to be of the greatest 
possible service to his employer and not stop 
to ask themselves, ‘‘Is this particular duty a 
part of my job or should somebody else do it?”’ 

I have wandered far in this article, and I 
have not mentioned 
many thrills. Large 
crowds, cheering mad- 
ly, always have given 
me a decided thrill 
At Camp Lewis in the 
State of Washington, 
I saw 40,000 soldiers 
give Mr. McAdoo an 
acclaim which brought 
tears to his eyes. 

In one of our visits 
to Los Angeles, Douglas 
Fairbanks with 
eral hundred cowboys 
and cowgirls stood 
lined up at the station, 
firing off their revol- 
vers in a deafening clat- 
ter, while their horses 
reared and plunged. 
Douglas Fairbanks 
made his usual uncon- 
ventional entrance by 
jumping from his horse 
through one of the 
windows of our private 
car, almost bowling me over in the operation. 

My ride in an airplane at San Diego was a 
thriller to me. My “ship’’ reached an alti- 
tude of over 5,500 feet, and we were aloft for 
more than half an hour. When Mr. McAdoo 
got out of his airplane, he sent off a telegram 
to Mrs. McAdoo telling her that he had been 
up for a flight and, as he had promised that 
he would never go up in the air without let- 
ting ber know about it, he wanted her to know 
that he was keeping his promise. 

In the early part of my work, it was a thrill 
to me to have to fight my way through crowds 
and police, so that I could be close enough to 
Mr. McAdoo to take down his speech, but 
after a while these daily skirmishes got to be 
somewhat of a bore and I became less tolerant 
of those who tried to stop me when I was tag- 
ging along at Mr. McAdoo’s heels. 

A thing which always gave me a distinct 
pleasure was to have Mr. McAdoo dictate 
an urgent telegram to me when I was seated 


schools 


sev- 
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in the automobile alongside of him, while the 
assembled multitude watched curiously. Yor 
can imagine with what an air of pride and im 
portance I would jump out of the car, break 
through the crowd, rush over to a telegraph 
office, and then back to the 
waiting cars 

I shall wind up this article by describing 
one thrill I experienced which I shall never 
During the war there were a few per 


come flying 


forget 
sons of weak intellect whose minds gave way 
under the strain. Some of these demented 
individuals wrote threatening letters to gov 
We were able to keep most 
letters away from Mr 
McAdoo, but occas 


ionally he would receive 


ernment ofhcials 


of these threatening 


an anonymous letter i 
which the writer, with 
doubt insane 
would kidnap 
with Mr 


out a 
said he 
or do away 
McAdoo's youngest 
daughter These 
“crank” letters gave 
Mr. and Mrs. McAdoo 
grave concern 

One evening, during 
our stay in California, 
Mr. and Mrs. McAdoo 


went to town to attend 





a social function The 
servants were asleep, 
and | was reading a 


newspaper in front o! 
the fireplace. The 
was absolutels 
quiet. Suddenly, | 
heard the 
steps of a person cr 


house 


cautious 


Ss 
floor on the 
side of the 
where Mr. and Mrs. McAdoo's bedrooms wer 
located. I hastily got hold of the revolver 
which I kept in my dresser as a protection 
against possible marauders or ‘‘cranks,”’ and 
with the gun held gingerly in front of me, | 
started a search through the part of the house 
where I had heard the footsteps. The creep 
iest kind of feeling stole up and down my 
spine as | tiptoed from room to room, switch 
ing on the lights suddenly, pulling open jerkily 
the doors of dark closets and yelling hoarsely, 
“‘Come out of there."” Every moment I ex 
pected a wild-looking lunatic to burst out 
upon me. Well, I made a complete search of 
the house and found absolutely no trace of any 
visitor. I went back to my reading, con 
vinced that the footsteps I was so certain I had 
heard were either a figment of my imagination 
or else merely house noises which can be 
heard in any home when everyone is asleep. 
And all this came under the head of a 
secretary's job! 


hous¢ 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 
of the 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 
St. Louis, December 27-30 


OFFICERS FoR 1922 


GENERAL FEDERATION 
_ President: H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown Business College, Jamestown, New York 
First Vice-President: C. E. Birch, Supervisor of Commercial Education, Lawrence, Kansas 
Second Vice-President: Nettie M. Huff, Huff's School of Business, Kansas City, Missouri 
Treasurer: C. A. Faust, 1024 North Robey Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary: John Alfred White, 816 Monroe Street, Gary, Indiana 


GREGG SHORTHAND FEDERATION 
a President: C. M. Yoder, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Vice-President: Mrs. Pear! Kiddo-Crouch, Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary: Adelaide B. Hakes, Gregg School, Chicago, I!linois 
SHORTHAND ROUND TABLE 


: Chairman: W. W. Lewis, Gregg School, Chicago, Ilinois 
Vice-Chairman: D. D. Lessenberry, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secredary: Mrs. May B. DeWitt, Brown's Business College, St. Louis, Missouri 


Bustngess RounpD TABLE 


Chairman: E. 


W. Achison, Normal School, Maryville, Missouri 


Vice-Chairman: R. E. Bloser, Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 
Secretary: Lucy |. Lawrence, High School, Vincennes, Indiana 


Pustic ScHoots COMMITTEE 


President: 


Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice-President: L. Gilbert Dake, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Secretary: Eva J. Sullivan, Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


Private ScHoots COMMITTEE 
President: A. F. Gates, Waterloo Business College, Waterloo, Iowa 
Vice-President: W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Secretary: Arthur G. Skeeles, Editor, The Business Educator, Columbus, Ohio 


Piace of Next Mgerinc: Cuicaco, ILLinors 


HE convention of the N. C. T. F. aad 

I of the Gregg Federation, held at St. 

Louis during the Christmas holidays, 
was in all particulars an unqualified success. 
The presence of most of the prominent business 
educators of the country always lends a note- 
worthy distinction to the meetings of the 
Federation, and this occasion was no excep- 
tion. They came from all points of the com- 
pass, members and officers of other organiza- 
tions, making it essentially a national meeting. 

The program, in the hands of President 
Grant and the 1921 officers, was distinctive 
in many respects, and popular in all. Many 
excellent papers and addresses featured the 
meetings, addresses and papers worthy of 
extended report, but which space here will 
not permit. 

Prominent on the general Federation pro- 
gram was the address of welcome by Mayor 
Kiel of St. Louis, and the response by John E. 
Gill, of Trenton, N. J.; President Grant's ad- 
dress; ‘‘Disarmament as a Business Proposi- 
tion,”” by the Hon. Charles M. Hay, of St. 
Louis; “The Situation of Commercial Educa- 
tion in the United States To-day,” by E. W 
Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Serv- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Education; 
the invitation to the members of the Federa- 
tion, personally delivered by D. A. McMillin, 
president of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, to attend the coming meeting 


of the Eastern Association at Trenton in 
April; and Mr. Swem’'s account of his expe- 
riences as Reporter to the President of the 
United States. 

The Federation Banquet proved a profitable 
and enjoyable occasion, being featured by the 
presence and address of former-Governor 
Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan, presi- 
dent of Ferris Institute and one-time presi- 
dent of the Federation. Mr. Gregg, as toast- 
master, added to the general interest by his 
reminiscences of former meetings, and also by 
calling upon former presidents of the Fed- 
eration for brief addresses, those present, in 
addition to Governor Ferris, being M. H 
Lockyear, Evansville, Indiana; R. H. Peck, 
Chicago; H. M. Owen, Decatur, Illinois; and 
J. F. Fish, Chicago. Mr. McMillin took oc- 
casion at the Banquet to second his invitation 
of the day before. 

Another center of interest and entertain- 
ment was the Federation Luncheon, presided 
over by Harry C. Spillman, of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. Mr. Spillman called 
upon various luminaries among the member- 
ship for short addresses, the program being con- 
cluded by an address on “Training for Busi- 
ness on a Scientific Basis,"’ by Ralph B. Wil- 
son, Director of Service, Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; 
and a paper by H. T. Scovill, Professor of 
Accountancy, University of Illinois, entitled 
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‘Accounting as a Profession, and its Scope in 
Secondary Schools." 

The program of the Gregg Federation, as 
usual, sparkled with interest and life, those 

: meetings being probably the best attended 
of the convention. In the absence of Pres- 
ident Yoder, the first meeting was presided 
over by J. L. Harman, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
the second by John E. Gill, Vice-President, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Particularly noteworthy on the Gregg pro- 
gram was Mr. Gregg’s ‘‘Teaching Lessons to 
be Drawn from the Shorthand Speed Con 
tests’’; the ‘‘History of 
Shorthand Speed Con 
tests,"’ by E. N. Miner, 
former editor of the 
Phonographic Maga- 
cine and an early presi- 
dent of the N.C. T. F.; 
as well as the talk by 
Miss Helen W. Evans, 
of Gregg School, on 
“Training the Student 
for High Speed Work,” 
and Miss Ann Brew- 
ington’s “Echoes from 
the Hoke Test Experi- 
ment."’ Miss Brewing- 
ton is in charge of sec- 
retarial courses at Chi- 
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Louis; “‘A Better Type of Contest in Type- 
writing,”’ by C. E. Birch, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Branches, City Schools, Lawrence, 
Kansas; and Mr. W. F. Oswald's two talks 
and demonstrations on typewriting technique 
for beginners and advanced students. Mr. 
Oswald was 1919 typewriter champion, with 
the Underwood Typewriter Company. 

The Business Round Table contributed 
greatly to the general success of the conven- 
tion, with the following papers: ‘‘The Value of 
Ideals to the Business Educator,’’ by Miss 
Abbie A. Brown, Miss Brown's School ol 
Business, Milwaukee; “‘Accounting in the 
School Room,” by W. 
W. Weaver, Alliance 
Business College, Al- 
liance, Ohio; ‘‘ Methods 
of Instruction and 
What to Emphasize in 
theArithmetic Course, 
by Thomas T. Goff, 
State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
“The 
Course—Its Scope and 
How to Teach It,’ 
Alfred W 


fessor ot 


Business Law 


’ by 
Bays, pro 
commercial 
aw, Northwestern 
University School of 
Commerce, C hicago; 


4 cago University. Mr “Mechanical Account 
A Swem spoke informally ing for Business 
; of attaining high speed Schools,"” by Simon 
‘ in shorthand and gave R. Hoover, assistant 
rf a practical demonstra- principal, High School 
; tion of speed _ work, of Commerce, Cleve- 
1 writing 203 words a land; “The Penman- 
: minute on solid mat- H. E. V. Porter ship Course and How 
ter, 240 on jury charge, : Da : = to Prepare It,”” by H 
er President of the N. C. T. F., 1922 : 
“ ind 290 on testimony B. Lehman, Central 
‘ In the Shorthand Round Table discussions, High School, St. Louis 
presided over by W. W. Lewis, of Gregg In the Private School Section, President Ar- 
: School, such interesting and instructive papers thur E. Tull, of The Business Institute, De- 
and addresses came to light as that by Mr.  troit, presided, President Tull's address start- 
Lewis entitled, ‘“‘The Shorthand Teacher’; ing off a good three-day program for the 
“The Secretarial Course inthe CollegiateSchool business schoolers 
of Commerce," by Miss Brewington; ‘‘Are the The other contributions of this section con 
. Secretarial Courses in our Universities and sisted of ‘“‘What Shall We Teach to Meet the 
Colleges Sending Out Graduates Prepared to Present Demand,” by James W. Drye, Spen- 
‘ Meet Present Economic Problems?” by Miss  cerian Commercial School, Louisville, Ken 
; Clara F. Sykes, associate professor of office tucky; “Good Will and How to Build It,” by 
' management, School of Business, University W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business College, Lin 
i of Minnesota; “Standard Requirements for coin, Nebraska; “A Sane Advertising Policy,” 


Graduation from the Stenographic Course,” 
handled by J. H. Kutscher, principal of the 
secretarial department of Spencerian School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Barnhart’s ‘Psychol- 
ogy of Teaching Typewriting’’; ‘“‘The Cleve- 
land Plaa in Typewriting,” by John D. Bragg, 
' Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
“A Prognostic Test for Typewriting,” by Miss 
Mary A. Lynch, Cleveland High School, St 








Musselman, president of Gem City 
The Value 
of Coéperation among Business School Men,” 
by Arthur G. Skeeles, The Business Educator, 
Columbus, Ohio; “‘College Credits for Busi 
ness School Work,"’ by Almon F. Gates, pres 
ident of Waterloo Business College, Waterloo, 


by D. L. 


Business College, Quincy, Illinois; * 


lowa: ‘““Salesmanship in a Business School,”’ 
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by James S. Knox, Knox Business Book 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the Public School Section, presided over 
by Irving R. Garbutt, director of commercial 
education, Cincinnati, and Thomas T. Goff, 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, the noteworthy papers by Mr. Barnhart; 
Paul S. Lomax, Director of Commercial Ed- 
ucation, Trenton, New Jersey; B. B. Beal, 
Lincoln High School, Hibbing, Minnesota; 
and Professor W. S. Krebs, of the School of 
and Washington Uni- 


Commerce Finance, 
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Louis, aroused considerable use 
ful discussion. Mr. Barnhart spoke on “Th: 
Junior High School in Relation to Junior 
Occupations’; Mr. Lomax, “How Can the 
Commercial Teacher Function in the Mat- 
ter of Part-time Work, Vocational Guidance, 
Placement and Follow-up Work, in Relation 
to Senior Occupations?’’; Mr. Beal, “To What 
Extent Should the Training in the Senior 
High School bé Vocational?’’; and Professo 
Krebs, on “The Commercial Teacher’s Ad 
vancement.” 


versity, St 


4 more extended report will be found in this month's issue of The American Shorthand Teacher 
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Business Letters 
Real Estate 


From Gerdner's 


Constructive Dictation, Page 221, Letter I 
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Conducted by W. W. Lewis 


Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Shorthand Style 


Y THE term style, we do not mean the 
latest fad, but rather we should adopt 
the motto, “Be not the first by whom 

the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay the 
old aside.”’ 

Those of us who learned shorthand fifteen 
or more years ago were given an admonition 
something like the following: ‘Now, stu- 
dents, you are going to learn shorthand, but 
you must not think of speed. Copy these 
outlines slowly and painstakingly, slowly and 
accurately, without any thought of speed. That 
will come later."’ Right here, let me say, 
our progress towards becoming rapid writers 
was retarded greatly. What was the conse- 
quence? We developed, at the beginning, 
a slow and sluggish movement that required 
weeks of practice to overcome, and many 
never overcame the handicap. 


WRITE RAPIDLY FROM THE START 


When you took up the study of shorthand, 
you did so with one aim in mind—that otf 
speed. Your desire, your whole purpose, 
your ambition, was to write rapidly. You 
should not permit that ambition to be 
blighted, but rather encourage it, not neglect- 
ing to encourage accuracy at the same time. 
For this reason, you, asa student of shorthand, 
should learn to execute the outlines rapidly 
rom the start, ever keeping before you the 
motto: “I must write skillfully and accu- 
rately."" You must, of course, realize that 
high skill and accuracy cannot be developed 
in a day or a week or a month. In fact, it 
will take many months, but that should be the 
goal towards which you work. 

In the many specimens of shorthand 
notes that come to us, we are frequently 
appalled at the poor, cramped style and gross 
inaccuracy of the outlines. Many times the 
notes are large and scrawly, the spacing is 
uneven, the relative length of strokes and the 
size of circles is almost totally ignored, and 
often the characters bear -every evidence of 


being drawn instead of written. 

While it is important that you learn the 
principles of each lesson, yet it is far more 
important that you give due attention to the 
character of your outlines. The best place to 


develop style in writing is on the first lessons 
Much more can be accomplished by short- 
hand penmanship drills, and by writing 
strokes and words from dictation, than can 
be accomplished by slow and painstaking 
copying from the textbook 


COMBINE PENMANSHIP AND 
THEORY PRACTICE 


These penmanship drills should be intro- 
duced from the beginning and continued 
throughout your course, in fact, as long as 
you write shorthand. The best reporters 
tell us they practice, daily, the simple strokes 
of the alphabet, the wordsigns, and the pen 
manship drills before going into court. The 
shorthand writer, like the master of any art, 
must constantly look after his technique 
Some few years ago, that famous artist, 
Paderewski, was scheduled to play in a west- 
erncity. Because of the intense cold weather, 
however, he was unable to practice for two 
or three days previous to his recital. As a 
consequence, the recital was called off and 
Mr. Paderewski went on to fill his next en- 
gagement. In explaining his refusal to play, 
Mr. Paderewski said, ““‘When I go one day 
without practicing, I notice it; when | go 
two days without practicing, my friends 
notice it; and when I go three days without 
practicing, the public notices it."" And what 
was his practicing? It was, very largely 
the scales, the technique. Likewise, the 
technique of the shorthand writer is the pen- 
manship side of shorthand. 

Use the drills given in the first lessons of 
Speed Studies, supplementing them _ with 
repetition oval drills as in longhand, except 
that the ovals should be kept rather flat 
instead of round. Lift the pen from the out- 
line as you complete it, and go to the next 
without any loss of time. That is, do not 
make fancy flourishes in the air. Do not 
waste energy by undue pressure on the pen, 
but make as light a line as you can and keep 
the pen constantly making outlines. If you 
have watched some of the expert typewriter 
operators, you observed that the carriage of 
the machine moved steadily, without stops 
or jerks, and that little if any time was lost at 
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the end of the line for the carriage return. The 
shorthand writer should profit by an observa- 
tion of these experts and keep his pen moving 
smoothly and continuously, returning from 
the end of a line to the beginning of the next 
without any unnecessary pause or hesitation. 


Points to be observed in establishing a cor- 
rect style: 


Light stroke 

Graceful swing, lifting the pen as the outline is 
completed 

Proper relative length of strokes 

Size of circles 

Uniform slant 

Small outlines 

Close, uniform spacing 


A New Series of Drills for 
Beginners 


\ ITH this number we are presenting a 
new series of drills on the lessons, which 
you will find interesting and valuable.* 
There are four phases to each drill: First 
is the reading phase. Read each word in the 
drill, study the outline and make a mental 
picture of the principle involved in its writing. 
If you have trouble in reading a word, find 
out the reason. Usually you will find the 


* Readers desiring immediate practice on Lesson XIII to XX and 
Vocabulary should order November, December, and January issues 
These lessons will not be d in the new series until April. A few 
back numbers are still available 
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Lesson IV 


Words 


Sentences 








difficulty is traceable to a lapse of memory 
of the principle employed. Strengthen this 
weakness by writing a few additional words 
illustrating the same principle. Try to add 
these words to your permanent shorthand 
vocabulary—not memorized by rote, but by 
principle. 

Second, comes the practicing phase. Study 
the construction of each word from the view- 
point of principle. Practice the word until 
you can write it fluently, with all the elements 
in exact proportion. You can learn to exe- 
cute an outline rapidly and accurately just 
as easily as you can learn to draw it with 
deliberation. In all practice, strive 


your 


to do what ultimately you must do. Short- 
hand requires quick decision and action, not 
deliberation 

Third, we have the 
phase. If you have prepared the drill in the 
way suggested you are now ready for dicta- 
tion on it. In taking dictation, write first 
at a speed that is within your ability, then 
gradually force yourself out of this gait until 
you can write rapidly and without any hesita- 


continuous writing 


tion whatsoever. 

Fourth, is the transcribing phase. Read 
your own notes and be a relentless critic. 
There is a fascination about writing short- 
hand, but that is only half of it. The finished 
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product is what counts. Remember, you in the Short Vocabulary at the end of the 


learn to write shorthand by writing it, and 
you learn to read shorthand by reading it. 


© @ 


An Expedient in Vocabulary Study 


| ae Wordsign Chart published last month 

has created so much interest and enthusi- 
asm and has proved so valuable in learning 
the wordsigns that we are presenting, on page 
220, a similar chart for the Vocabulary. The 


210 squares contain all but three of the words 


Manual. These three head the chart. 

We are sure you will enjoy the “Chekko- 
Vocabulary” game as much as you did the 
games you played on the Wordsign Chart. 
As an additional game, we suggest that you 
make sentences from the chart, using as many 
of the vocabulary words in one sentence as 
you can. If you get some pleasing ones, 
send them to the editor. He will be inter- 
ested in the results of your efforts in this 
direction. It is the use of a word in a sentence 
that makes it stick, and this is just as true in 
learning the shorthand outline for a word as it 
is in the learning of the word. 
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Shorthand Mandatory for Yeomen 
Recent Ruling Demands Stenographic Ability 


Journal, changes in the instructions 

governing the handling of enlisted per- 
sonnel, U. S. Navy, will require that yeomen 
be qualified stenographers. The order reads 
as follows: 

“For promotion to the ratings of yeoman, 
first class, and chief yeoman, men must have 
a practical working knowledge of stenography. 
No man will be advanced to these ratings 
unless he possesses the following qualifica- 


\ CCORDING to the Army and Navy 





tions: For advancement to the rating of yeo- 
man, first class, a man must be qualified to 
take dictation at the rate of at least sixty 
words per minute. For advancement to the 
rating of chief yeoman, a able 
to take dictation at the rate of at least eighty 
words per minute.” 

Shorthand is now offered in both the Army 
and Navy schools, and the with 
which our readers are familiar heen 
adopted for use 


man must be 


system 
has 
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. . 
A Short History of Shorthand 
By John Robert Gregg 
Copyrighted, 1922, by the Gregg Publishing Compan 
Chapter Two (Continued) 
Early English Systems 
EFORE leaving Timothy Bright designation and continued to use 
it may be of interest to many it for more than half a century, 
readers to learn that the two when it was dropped in favor 
most important branches of com- of “shorthand.” 
mercial education to-day short- Of all these names, the good 
hand and bookkeeping—were old expressive term “short 
revived simultaneously In hand”’ has shown the greatest 
his life of Timothy Bright, vitality, and is now gener 
Mr. Carlton says that ally used, although ‘“‘st« 


what is believed to be the 


earliest English treatise 
on bookkeeping by double 
entry, called “A Briefe 
Instruction and Maner How 


to Keepe Bookes of Accompts 
after the Order of Debitor 
Creditor,’” et appeared in the 
“Char 


and 






William Mason 


nography’”’ still lingers. * 
It is a curious thing that 
* the first the 
word “shorthand’’ was on 
an epitaph, which is still 
to be the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey The 
epitaph is to William Laurence 
died December 28, 1621 


mention of 


seen in 


\“ ho 


same year as Bright's 

icterie,”’ from the press of the 1659-1719 itthe age of twenty-nine, and 
same printer, who was described quaintly records 

as dwelling at the signe of the White Beare, Shorthand he wrot. his flowre in prime did fad 

nigh Bayards Castle. And hasty death shorthand of him hath made 


SHORTHAND NOMENCLATURE 


The art of shorthand writing has been 
known by many names. In ancient Rome it 
was called Notae, and in ancient Greece, 
Semtography The word selected by Doctor 


Bright, ‘‘Characterie”’ or ‘“‘Charactery,"’ did 
not find much popular favor, and it was su 

ceeded by various other names. Indeed, all 
through the history of shorthand there seems 
to have been a very great craving on the part 
of shorthand authors for a distinctive title 
under which their works might go down to 
This resulted in a formidable list 
of “‘graphies,"’ such as Stenography (1602 

Brachigraphy 1618); Caligraphia (1622 

Tachygraphy (1641);Semography (1642); and, 


posterity. 


in more recent times, Pantagraphy (1869 
Takigraphy 1876 Aristography Hunt, 
1879; Dement, 1905); Laconography (1884 
Audeography 1886 Sonography (1887 
Opsigraphy (1909), anid many others. There 
were also some hybrid names which would 


cause acute mental anguish to sensitive phil- 
ologists, ¢.g., Speedography, Swiftography. 
The term “‘Phonography,”’ adopted by Dr. 
John Jones, in 1701, for an orthographical 
work, was first used as the title of a short- 
hand system by a French author, M. C. Luc, 
in 1809; and by the English shorthand author, 
DeStaines, in 1839. Isaac Pitman, in issuing 
the second edition of his ‘“Stenographic 
Sound-Hand,” in 1840, 


also adopted that 


That the word “shorthand” came into gen 
an early date is indicated by a 
published in 1649, containing a 
with the title, ‘A Bartholomew 

In the second act an 


eral use at 
pamphlet 

boot h-play 
Fairing, et 
tice is introduced in 
Shorthand! What, 

mon-catcher, my mass of repetition and con 
divinity, little 
pedler of my dominical labors, how dost thou, 


appren 


these words: “Ralph 


my stenographical set 


server of my small wares of 


sweet youth?" 


INFLUENCE OF TIRO’S NOTAE 
FAR-REACHING 


In the preceding the publication 
of Timothy Bright's ‘‘Characterie’’ much curi 
osity had been displayed about the 
lironian 


century 


manu 
scripts written in the notes, which 
were still preserved in the Vatican Library 
and in some of the monasteries. Pope Julius 
II., especially, was anxious that a key to the 
lironian should be 
with his encouragement, 

devoted much time in attempts to decipher 
the manuscripts. The most persevering in- 
vestigator was the famous Italian scholar 
and cardinal, Pietro Bembo, who, in return- 
ing the shorthand manuscripts to the Pope in 
1513, gavea detailed account of his efforts, end- 
ing with this urgent suggestion to the pontiff: 


notes discovered, and 


many ecclesiastics 


“In 1015, at the fortieth aanual convention of the New York 
State Stenographers Association, the name of the Association was 
changed to “New York State Shorthand Keporters’ Association.” 
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Asa favorable opportunity thus offers itself of extending 
your fame in the literary world and securing the applause 
of future times, | entreat you not to neglect it, but to 
devote some portion of your extensive talents, which are 
sufficiently capacious to embrace and comprehend all 
subjects, in recovering this mode of writing. For what, 
indeed, could be more honorable to your reputation, and 
more advantageous to the studies of the learned, than to 
restore, by your pious attention, an art invented by Cicero 
and long held in great esteem for its acknowledged utility, 
but which through the injury of time has for a long course 
of time been wholly lost. ...... For my own part, 
I confess I do not see in what manner you can confer 
greater ornament, greater elegance, or even greater author- 
ity on this, your library, than by recalling to light the 
invention of this almost divine man, and restoring his 
art of writing 


The wording of the report made by Cardinal 
Bembo, which was written three-quarters of 
a century prior to the publication of “‘Char- 
acterie,’’ inclines me to believe that Timothy 
Bright was familiar with it. I base this 
belief on the similarity of the references to 
Cicero, but more particularly on the use by 
Bright of the unusual phrase, “‘through injury 
of time,’’ which occurs in Bembo’s report. 
The strong religious animosities that pre- 
vailed at the time Bright's ‘‘Characterie” was 
published may furnish a good explanation 
for the omission of any reference to the labors 
of Cardinal Bembo in the Dedication of his 
book to Queen Elizabeth. 

But Cardinal Bembo was not, by any 
means, the only person who struggled with 
the Tironian manuscripts, for there is ample 
evidence that in the century preceding the 
date of Bright’s book, and for long after- 
wards, some of the foremost scholars in all 
lands were profoundly interested in the Ti- 
ronian notes. Many volumes were printed 
regarding them, culminating in the works of 
the celebrated philologist, Justus Lipsius, in 
1587, and in a huge tome containing 13,000 
of the ‘‘notes,”’ issued by Janus Groterces in 
1603. These were followed by numerous 
other interpretations and commentaries. 


In view of this it is not improbable, indeed 
it is very probable, that Timothy Bright, after 
finding the reference in Plutarch to the re- 
porting of Cato’s speech—which he mentions 
as having inspired him to try to invent a 
system similar to that of ‘‘Cicero’’—should 
seek for all obtainable information about the 
form of shorthand used by the ancient Ro- 
mans. In doing this he could hardly escape 
reading Cardinal Bembo’s report on the 
subject. May it not be that the Cardinal's 
exhortation to the Pope, to “extend his fame 
in the literary world’’ and secure “the ap- 
plause of future times,”” stimulated Bright to 
secure that fame and applause for himself by 
producing a system similar to that of Cicero? 
In his Dedication, it will be remembered, he 
explains to Queen Elizabeth that, through 
the success of Characterie, ‘‘I myself thereby 
shall have attained for myself that particular 
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respect’”—but in a minor degree to that of 
the Queen, of course! 

This is mentioned here for the purpose o! 
showing how largely the early development 
of modern shorthand was influenced by a 
study of the Tironian notes. Most of the 
early authors of English shorthand systems 
were men of great erudition, with a profound 
reverence for the ancient classics. The 
esteem in which the name of Cicero was held, 
and the belief that he was the author of th¢ 
brief method of writing to which the world 
owed the preservation of much of the history, 
oratory, and philosophy of ancient Rome, 
exercised a tremendous influence over their 
minds. This is made clearin Bright's Dedi- 
cation, and in the works of most of the earl, 
systems. In the ‘Writing Schoolmaster,” by 
Peter Bales (1590), there are some Latin 
verses by the scholarly Thomas Newton, in 
which mention is made of Cicero, Trithemius, 
Brightus, Smythus, Bulokerus, and Hartus. 


JOHN WILLIS—“FATHER OF 
ALPHABETIC SHORTHAND” 


Although Bright's treatise was the first 
attempt to revive the art of brief writing in 
modern times, the real beginning of the art 
dates from the publication of ‘‘The Art of 
Stenographie,”’ by John Willis, in 1602. This 
was the first alphabetic system, and most of 
the succeeding systems in the century follow- 
ing were largely based upon it. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that it determined the 
trend of shorthand construction for at least 
two centuries. 

Scant justice has been done John Willis by 
shorthand historians, who have generally 
treated his work somewhat contemptuously. 
An exception is found in the case of the late 
Charles Currier Beale, who paid the “father 
of alphabetic shorthand” this tribute: ‘The 
system of John Willis is worthy of particular 
attention for the reason that it was the first 
system of real alphabetic shorthand ever 
published. At first glance it seems crude 
and cumbersome in the extreme, but a more 
careful study of its principles convinces the 
unprejudiced student that the unqualifiedly 
unfavorable criticisms which have been made 
in some of the shorthand histories are not 
wholly deserved. Criticism, or even improve- 
ment, is common and comparatively easy; 
invention is difficult and uncommon. And 
John Willis was an inventor. To those who 
believe that the phonetic principle originated 
with Isaac Pitman—despite his earnest dis- 
claimers—it may be interesting to note that 
in this pioneer of all the shorthand systems of 
to-day, the phonetic principle was recognized 
and very extensively provided for.” 

The statement made by Mr. Beale that 
the phonetic principle was recognized and 
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provided for, is borne out by the following ex- 
tract from the eighth edition of John Willis’s 
book (1623): “It is to be observed that this 
art prescribeth the writing of words, not ac- 
cording to the orthography as they are 
written, but according to their sound as they 
are pronounced.” 


The first edition of ‘“‘The Art of Stenogra- 
phie’’ was published anonymously, and some 
historians have been puzzled to find any good 
reason for this. I believe it is to be found in 
the Royal Patent issued in 1588, granting 
“free liberty and license to Timothy Bright 
and to his assigns for and during the space of 
fifteen years next ensuing the date hereof for 
him and his assigns only to teach, imprint 
and publish, or cause to be published” any 
system of writing in characters. The patent 
had still one year to run when “The Art of 
Stenographie”’ was published, and it is prob- 
able that Willis, as a clergyman, wished to 
avoid even the possibility of any altercation 
or litigation with Bright, who was then 
living. In subsequent editions the name of 
the author was given. 

John Willis was graduated from Christ's 
College, Cambridge, with the degree of B. A., 
in 1593; three years later he took his M. A. 
degree; in 1603—one year after the publica- 
tion of his “‘Art of Stenographie’’—he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Divinity; in 
1602 he became Rector of Bentley Parva, in 
Essex (now Little Bentley), where he died in 
1625. It will thus be seen that he was a 
man of unusual attainments, and his book is 
interspersed with Latin and Greek quotations 
—even the title-page is embellished with a 
Latin quotation. 


Edmond Willis, the author of the second 
system of alphabetic shorthand, published in 
1618, took a little dig at the pedantry of his 
namesake and rival author, when he said that 
John Willis was “so learned that few of the 
common sort of people are able to conceive 
what he meaneth.” 


EVOLUTION OF SHORTHAND 
ALPHABETS 


If you will bear in mind what I said about 
the alphabet of Tiro being founded on the 
only form of writing known at the time it 
was invented, the majuscules or capital letters 
of the Latin language, and compare the 
Tironian alphabet with that of John Willis 
and the systems following it, which are given 
on page 223, you will recognize that 


the early English systems of shorthand found 
their inspiration in the Tironian notae. 


While it is true that Bright's ‘“Characterie”’ 
did not contain any characters derived from 
Tiro, his reference to the use of shorthand by 
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the Romans may have caused others to in- 
vestigate the ancient system and to imitate 
it. It seems to me that on no other theory 
can we account for the resemblance between 
many of the characters in the system of John 
Willis, the first alphabetic system in modern 
times, and that of Tiro, and the manner in 
which most of the succeeding English short- 
hand authors during the first half century 
following Willis allocated the characters— 
sometimes very slightly modified, to be sure— 
to the same purposes as Tiro. 

To take a few simple illustrations: Willis 
used the same signs as Tiro for a and v, and 
expressed d by Tiro’s sign for ¢. Most of the 
succeeding authors adopted these allocations; 
gradually, as the affinity of sound between 
cognate letters became recognized, f and v 
were represented by the same stroke, as were 
s and z, and sometimes ¢ and d. In his al- 
phabet, Willis had no less than seventeen 
compound characters. As systems grew in 
number there was a gradual evolution towards 
the expression of the letters of the alphabet 
by simple signs instead of compound signs, 
or as it was expressed later, “a single sign 
for a single sound.”’ As this process of sim- 
plification went on, the horizontal stroke in 
Tiro’s sign for ¢ was dropped, and it was 
represented by the vertical stroke, a form 
which was adopted by most of the 18th 
century English authors. In later systems, 
when shaded, it also represented d. On the 
other hand, the early French systems used 
the first part of Tiro’s sign for ¢, the horizontal 
stroke, and dropped the vertical stroke; and 
to this day the horizontal stroke represents 
tin the leading French systems. 

A still more interesting thing is the evolu- 
tion of fand v. In Tiro’s notae the sign for 
v consisted of two strokes, a back-slope stroke 
and a forward up-stroke, in imitation of the 
Roman capital V. Beginning with John 
Willis in 1602, the compound sign used by 
Tiro for » was adopted by more than thirty 
English shorthand authors and continued in 
use for that very purpose, and in that very 
form, down to and including the noted 
system of James Weston, published in 1727. 
A step forward in the evolution of the form 
for v was taken in 1672 by William Mason 
when he published his ‘‘Pen Pluck’d from an 
Eagle’s Wing,”’ which is considered the most 
meritorious system produced in the seventeenth 
century, and which, slightly modified by 
Thomas Gurney, has been used by the Gurney 
family for the official reporting of the British 
Parliament for more than a century. Mason 
simplified the form for » by dropping the 
upward stroke and using only the single 
back-slope character. This was so brief and 
practical that it was adopted by the two most 
famous shorthand (Continued an page 233 
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Editorial Views # 








How the Intensity of Matter 
Affects Shorthand Speed 


IRST, let us get our definition straight. 
Intensity, as applied to shorthand, 
means the average number of syllables 

to the word in a given piece of matter. It is 
clear that matter which has a high average 
of syllables to the word will naturally be more 
dificult to write than that which has a low 
average. This is particularly true when 
applied to what is termed straight literary 
matter, which, after all, is the fairest basis 
upon which shorthand speed is judged. 

In a paper on “‘The Essential Elements of 
Shorthand Speed,”’ read by George Farrell 
at the 1916 meeting of the N. Y. S. S. A., he 
says: 

The vocabulary of the pulpit and platform differs from 
that of the witness stand principally in that 

(a) there is a smaller number of stock phrases 

(b) a larger number of qualifying words and phrases 
interposed between words that would otherwise form parts 
if stock phrases, and 

(c) a much larger number of names of things. 

It is because of these differences between the two vocab- 
ularies, namely, that of the witness stand on the one hand 
and of the pulpit and platform on the other, that none of 
us, no matter what his ability otherwise may be, is able 
to report from “straight matter” at anywhere near the same 
rate of speed that we can and do report testimony. 


In both testimony and jury charge matter 
reporters have devised special phrase forms 
for the frequently recurring phrases, and 
these, naturally, can be written much more 
rapidly. Any kind of matter is affected in 
some degree by the frequency of the phrases 
or wordsigns. That is, if the matter—no 
matter what the syllable intensity is—con- 
tains a large number of easily written word- 
signs or phrases, it will undoubtedly be easier 
to write than another piece of matter which 
has a lower syllable intensity but presents 
fewer opportunities for phrasing. 

However, on the whole, the syllable in- 
tensity basis of determining the ease or diffi- 
culty of a piece of matter is fairly accurate— 
and decidedly more accurate than the “‘words- 
a-minute”’ basis. 

As an illustration of how the intensity of 
matter affects the situation, an analysis of the 
matter used in the 200-words-a-minute dicta- 
tion in the contests of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association shows that it varies 
from 1.37 in 1911 to 1.58 in 1921. Taking 
the number of entries in the various contests 
in relation to the number qualifying, the 
largest proportion of successes has nearly 
always been found to correspond with a low 





syllable intensity. In 1921, when the inten- 
sity was the highest (1.58) and the number 
of contestants was the largest, only two quali- 
fied—Mr. Schneider with 12 errors, and M1 
Daly with 30. 

Based on the lowest intensity matter given 
in any of the contests (1.37), the 1921 matter 
was the equivalent of 230 words a minute. 
Taking the median of the 200-word dictations 
(1.45) as a basis, the 1921 matter was equal to 
218 words a minute. This analysis of the 
matter shows all the more strikingly the 
splendid work Mr. Schneider did on that “‘take"’ 
—to say nothing of his records on the other 
tests. Ten writers qualified in one or more 
of the championship dictations in the 1921 
contest. Among these were Mrs. Nellie 
Wood Freeman, former champion; Mr. Vic- 
tory, champion of 1919; Mr. Bottome, cham- 
pion of 1909; Mr. Ransom—all of whom 
qualified at higher speeds than 200 straight 
literary matter. The fact that they were 
unable to qualify on this particular piece of 
matter is a further indication of the difficulty 
involved in recording straight literary matter 
of high syllable intensity. 

The difficulties encountered on account of 
intensity seem to apply in some degree to the 
higher speed of jury charge, though of course 
this is affected largely by the character of the 
jury charge—whether or not it contains a 
large number of phrases. As an example 
in the 1921 contest, the matter had the lowest 
intensity of any year except 1912, when it 
was exactly the same—1.40. All ten of the 
contestants in the 1921 contest who quali 
fied in any “‘take"’ qualified in this. 

It is difhcult to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from the testimony in any year, as so 
many factors enter into the situation, but, in 
a general way, the matter in 1921 appears to 
be more difficult than that of any other year 
except 1909. There are two reasons for this 
conclusion. First, the syllable intensity was 
the highest; and, second, the number of con- 
testants qualifying was the smallest in pro- 
portion to the number entering. 

When it is remembered that two former 
champions did not qualify on the testimony 
in the last contest, further strength is given 
to the theory that the matter was more diffi- 
cult. Only three writers turned in qualify- 
ing transcripts—Mr. Schneider, Mr. Daly, 
and Mr. Ransom 

In analyzing the intensity, an odd situation 
is shown in the fact that the median, as well 
as the average, for jury charge, is higher than 
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it is for straight literary matter—the former 
being 1.46 and the latter 1.45. How do we 
account for the greater speed that can be 
attained on jury charge in comparison with 
straight literary matter? Simply this: The 
syllable intensity of the jury charge runs 
high on account of the large number of long 
words employed, many of these in recurrent 
phrases, such as, “If you believe from the evi- 
dence that the defendant,” “contributory 
negligence,"’ “render a fair and impartial 
verdict,’’ ‘‘my recollection of the testimony,” 
and so on, for which the reporter has special, 
brief outlines. 

In order to judge the real speed, intensity 
of matter must be known. In view of the 
difficulty of the matter, Mr. Schneider's re- 
markable work in the 1921 contest is an out- 
standing feature of the whole series of con- 
tests. He won the championship by making 
the highest average on the three champion- 
ship dictations. He transcribed the five 
highest speed dictations—175, 200, 215, 240, 
280 words a minute—in the time allotted for 
three. On two of these he broke all previous 
records. The youngest writer to win the con- 
test, he had had but about one-half the experi- 
ence of any previous champion at the time of 
winning. And he enjoys the distinction of 
having won the championship in a contest 
when the matter, on the whole, was the most 


difficult given in any contest.—R. P. S. 


“The Stenographer’s Influence on 
Business English’”’ 


HIS was the title of an editorial in the 

Gregg Writer for November, based on a 

quotation from an editorial in the 
Business Educator. To summarize it: 

The writer in the Business Educator took the 
view that “upon the stenographer rests the 
responsibility for the kind of English used by 
her employer”; that “any man who dictates 
will unconsciously accommodate his vocab- 
ulary and style to the limitations of his stenog- 
rapher”; that if the stenographer can get 
down in shorthand and transcribe correctly 
the most apt words and expressive phrases 
that the business man knows, he will con- 
stantly increase his vocabulary and improve 
the construction of his sentences; that the cor- 
rect word and the telling phrase will be used 
in preference to the everyday word or inac- 
curate phrase. 

Our comment on the situation was briefly: 
that much of the poor English was due to the 
dictation books and textbooks on Business 
English; that many business men are too en- 
grossed with business problems to give the 
time and attention to dictation it should 


receive; that they follow the line of least 
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resistance, falling into the use of terms whic 
they themselves have learned in 
English from the old style textbooks and di 
tation books. This was followed by suggestions 
for increasing the vocabulary. 

Now we have received a very sincere and 
commendable letter from a correspondent wh 
takes a different point of view. But she modi 
fies it to some extent by saying that perhaps 
the class referred to, which is in the majority 
“is that, through fate or fortune, thrust int: 
the position as dictators and wholly un 
accustomed to it—with this thought I can ap 
plaud the November editorial.” 

She says: “If there is any glory in a stenog 
it i 
purely a personal one and not an incentive t 


busines 


rapher’s increasing her vocabulary, 
promotion. It has been the observation ot th: 
writer that promotion comes to those steno; 
raphers whose display of vocabulary is 
small, but who do their work with such a 
curacy and dispatch that they are pushed o 
where there is more to be done, hence mor: 


pay. 
“It is true that a number of stenographers 
and secretaries cement their positions by 


knowing how and when to say the right word 
in making an appointment or interview, for 
after all,an employer is judged to some ex 
tent by the employees with whom he sur 
rounds himself. It is still my contention that 
a majority of business men do not want the 
ideas expressed in different language than that 
coined in their own brains, for all men are se 
cretly proud of their dictated letters. 

“Are promotions and increased salaries th« 
only goal toward which the stenographer 
should aspire? Is there not more real satis 
faction in learning words for the beauty that 
is in them than because their time on duty 
may be lessened and the contents ot their pay 
envelopes increased ?”’ 

These are all interesting points suggeste: 
by our correspondent—what do our readers 
think ofthem? Her letter brings up a questio 
that we should like to see discussed. Why 
not write of your experiences? Is a wider vo 
cabulary limited in its value merely to ac 
quiring a better position? Does it really at 
fect the situation in the majority of cases’ 
Does not ‘“‘vocabulary’’ really mean a big col- 
lection of “fashionable’’ or unusual words? 
Has it a business value besides a professional! 
stenographic value? Does a business man pre 
fer an educated stenographer to one whose 
knowledge is limited? 

These columns are open to you to present 
any thoughts you may have on the subject. 


Lincoln. 
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A Jog in Time 


By Florence E. Ulrich, Chief Examiner of the O. G. A. 


r HE O. G. A. Annual Contest is fast 
drawing to a close. There are only 
two more months in which to brush up 

on those elusive shorthand characters—to 
put the finishing touches on the good style 
ilready attained, in order to make it an expert 
style of writing! During this time, perhaps, 
the writer whose efforts have seemed almost 
futile will, in the last mad rush, ‘‘make the 
membership’ and settle down with comfort, 
if not contentment, of mind on that side of 
the line which divides the winners from the 
losers. It is during this time that the good 
writer, with one spurt, jumps from the 
‘“‘membership’’ class into the more select 
group of “honorable mention’’ folk; and 
need I say this?) it is the time of the last 
struggle for highest honors—when one indi- 
vidual, with a final effort, diminishes the 
distance between him and the supreme place 
of honor, first prize, not by luck or fate, but 
by real hard work. 

Isn't it exhilarating? Wouldn't you like 
to give that fellow a run for his life? Suppose 
you do miss by a hair’s breadth that coveted 
first place? You have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you made him run a little 
faster, breathe a little harder, pant a little 
longer, and, as you grasp his hand and hear 
him say, “You kept me going some,’’ you 
can return it with, ‘“‘Watch me next time!”’ 
Isn't it ‘‘a grand and glorious feeling"’! 

Honestly, conjuring up this picture while 
sitting here at my desk makes me eager to 
join, and so, with the assumption that some 
of you who are in the race will be glad of 
some final coaching on the weak points, this 
talk on penmanship is given. 





\ HAT a great similarity there 
is in the writing of the 
@) thousands of papers that come to 
IPAS the desks of the examiners each 
year—the same faults of move- 

—_ ment, the same faults of form! 
ORDER Can you believe that nine-tenths 
of the papers that are disqualified 
each vear are flunked for the same reasons? 











One—six—nine! How familiar that sounds 
What do they mean? Those of you who have 
received rejected slips need only to refer to 
them to recall. For the benefit of others, they 
reler to the key attached to rejected papers 
that are returned 


1. Indicates lack of smoothness and fluency in the execu 
tion of outlines. Before you start to write a wore 


phrase, be sure you have a clear mental picture of 


just how you want to make it; then make the out 
line with a free, continuous movement, and move 
quickly to the next one 


6 Curves are not properly formed The strokes r. i. f. 1 
ten, tem, den, dem, curve most at the beginning; 
k. gz. 2. 6, curve most at the end 


9. K and g begin and end on the line. R and / begin a 
little above the line, the base resting on the line and 
end on a level with the beginning 


The latter seems to give the most trouble, 
in spite of all that has been said about it 
Note the incorrect formation of the /'s as 
contrasted with the correct form in the speci- 
mens on the next page. 

Why this should be has not yet been de 
termined, but it would seem as though it 
resulted from an imperfect picture of how the 
outlines should look; and yet that isn't a 
satisfactory reason, because a student has 
only to refer to his textbook to find the 
correct forms 

It cannot be because of unfamiliarity 
The same movement is used after most of the 
longhand characters, as for instance 


Let us assume for the moment, then, that 
it is merely an exaggerated idea of its difficulty 
of execution. Many people learn to write 
shorthand much as they learn to skate—so 
fearful of making a mistake or falling down 
that their muscles are tense and they cannot 
swing out with a bold, vigorous stroke. This 
hesitancy, which is the chief cause of the 
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rough and shaky outlines (note the first speci- 
men in column two of this page), may 
best be overcome by reverting to a few of 
the penmanship drills. A first suggestion 
might be to practice the direct oval, both 
large and small. This will not only help you 
to relax, but gives you the same movement 
practice that you get when writing bi, dr, 
etc. A very good drill for practicing the 
joining of the vowel to the r may be had by 
making an exaggerated figure 6. 


666664 


You will notice that this character looks 
very much like the word “bray”’ and that the 
same physical motion is used. After you have 
written one line of these 6's, write one line of 
the word “‘bray.”’ Did you write the short- 
hand character with the same fluency as you 
did the figure 6? Did you notice a slow-down 
in the writing of it? If so, your mental 
attitude should be corrected, because it is 
what is giving you trouble. 

Incidentally, notice that the greater full- 
ness is at the end of your é and at the begin- 
ning of your r. That applies also to pand /, 
the greater curve then being at the beginning 
of 1, r, f, and v, and at the end of p, b, k, and 
g. <A certain well-known instructor, in pre- 
senting the form for v and f, used this method: 
Make an ordinary comma without the heavy 
dot at the beginning—then lengthen the down 
stroke and you have our shorthand f and v. 
Note the illustration below: 


? ) 


Because these particular individual char- 
acters seem to give the greatest amount of 
trouble, we are confining ourselves almost 
exclusively to them in this article. There are 
a few only who have difficulty in making the 
straight line characters, usually due to in- 
correct slant. Next month we shall take up 
the study of the combination of characters 
and the joining of vowels. 

If you would have your notes just a little 
bit better than the ordinary page of notes; 
if you would come one step nearer attaining 
the ideal of shorthand writing; in other words, 
if you would distinguish yourself as a superior 
writer of your system, keep in mind these 
points in your practice this month: 


1. Keep & and ! up in a horizontal position so that a line 
drawn across will touch both ends. If a vowel comes 
at the end of the character, the line should cut the 
vowel or come beneath it. 

2. Use a bold, unrestricted movement, using a get-away 
stroke at the end of the characters, and by “‘get- 
away” I mean the tapering end. 


3. Don't pause at the downstroke of your p or 6 unless the 
characters following form an angle. 

4. Watch the slant and the form of your f and », especially 
when joined to / and r following. 

S. K and gcurve most at the end, and begin with a slightly 
curved motion, thereby assuring a more graceful 
stroke. 


These few suggestions are offered to you 
with the hope that they will be as helpful to 
you as they have been to me. If you will 
recognize that the secret of success is a con- 
stancy of purpose, and inaugurate it in your 
practice during the next two months, what 
is to hinder you from becoming the possessor 
of first honors? With Browning, let’s believe 
that “‘He beats that’s first and also last in 
running.” 

©® © © 


Specimen from Contest Copy 


E have chosen this specimen for criti- 

cism to give you an opportunity for prac- 
tical application of the above suggestions, 
The specimen, on the whole, is rather good— 
note the graceful execution of the first four 
outlines—but it does not bear up under crit- 
ical examination because of the improper for- 
mation of the /’s and the many shaky out- 
lines. Were it not for these faults, the copy 
would pass muster for Honorable Mention. 
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Compare it with the same matter as rewritten 


by our Examiner. 


The Contest Copy is being repeated this 
month (page 231) for the benefit of any who 
did not receive the December magazine. Use 


it for your Febru- 
iry membership 
tests as well. 


a 
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TH I 
second 
annual 
ca Me 
Contest 
is in full 





a swing. 
TYPIST} Already 
almosta 
hundred schools 
are entered, and 
preparation is be- 
ingbegun. But we 
want every wide- 
awake typewriting 
teacher compet- 
ing, with his or her 
classes. Last year, 
from the letters ac- 
companying the 
contest papers, t he 
judgment of the 
contestants was 
unanimous in the 
statement that the 
C. T. Contest did 
more than any- 
thing else possibly 
could to stimulate 
the interest of the 
student and to 
raise the general 
efficiency of type- 
writing in the 
school. Every 
teacher interested 
in her typewriting 
classes should have 
them entered. It 
is open to all, and 
everybody has the 
same opportunity 
of winning. 

But, first, a list 
of the typewriting 











students making up the class should be sent to 
this Department, declaring each student in 
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of competing. 
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The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage 
the development of skillful shorthand writing 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to Become a Member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that represent 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your 
work will be returned with su tions and criti- 
cisims and you may try again. To secure approval, 
notes must be correct in theory, accurate in pro- 
portion and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded 
to those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificate to those whose 
notes warrant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior Merit. A cir- 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it 
will be sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of 
ten cents must accompany each specimen sub- 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica- 
tion for Certificate of Superior Merit. 

ee 

The 0. A. T. is the professional organization 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who 
qualify as superior craftamen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in_ the 
Junior division is open to anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a school or by himself who is able 
to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in the 
Senior division is open to all typists whether 
attending school or not who have reached a speed 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed 

Competent Typist Certificate: This cer- 
tificate is issued to Senior Members able to qualify 
at fifty words (300 strokes) or more a minute on 
the Monthly Speed Test. No papers rating less 
than fifty net words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sentin. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed 
on a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter- 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer's 
affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of 
the month following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is 
charged for speed tests. A Peautiful Certificate 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests. 








the contest. This list must be in by March Calif. 
first. Complete rules were given in the No- 

A copy of this issue 
teacher upon request 


vember Gregg Writer. 
will be sent to any 





Read the rules for the prizes and the method 


Enter, by all means, enter! And watch 
the typewriting grades go up! 
This month's test will be tound on page 230. 


©? 


Awards 
OQ. G. A. 


Gold Pin 
Petronella Zimnickas, 
Business High School 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


Silver Pin 

\da Steinhaus, Hebrew 
Technical School for 
Girls, New York City 

Sarah Hughes, Business 
High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Anna Jensen, Hudson 
City Schools, Hud- 
son, Wis. 

Marie Claus, Notre 
Dame Academy, To- 
ledo, Ohio 

Adelaide Schmitt, Wis 
consin Commercial 
Academy, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Anna Mary Slisher, Lan- 
caster High School, 
Lancaster, Ohio 

Ruth B. Clark, High 
School, Bloomington, 
Ill. 

Laura Lemay, High 
School, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 


Bronze Pin 


Marjorie Robertson 
Franklin High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

William Harris, Beck 
ley's Business College. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Myrtle Allinson, West 
ern State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

‘lizabeth Silberstein, 
College of Secretarial 
Science, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, 
Mass. 

Gertrude Allen, High 
School, Odgen, Utah 

Norma Purson, High 
School, Batavia, Ill. 

Lavina Shafer, High 
School, Ogden, Utah 


Kathryn Ebach,. Ohio Business College, Cleveland, Ohio 
Yetta Feldman, Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Helen Maloney, Richmond Union High School, Richmond, 


Frank Richard, Central High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Claire Finley, Oakland, Calif. 

Evan W. Ost, Reedsburg High School, Reedsburg, Wis. 
(Continued on page 231) 
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February [‘ypewriting Speed ‘Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until March 25, 1922) 


OR several centuries the custom of ‘‘tossing the pancake’’ has been observed 
at Westminster School every Shrove Tuesday. The tossing consists of throw- 
ing a pancake over an iron bar which divides the upper from the lower part 

of the assembly hall of the school, and, as it falls to the ground, it]is scrambled for 
by the boys. The boy who gets the largest piece gets the reward of a guinea. 


When and how the custom originated, it is almost impossible to say. But 
tradition asserts that when King Henry the Eighth founded the school at Westmin- 
ster, in part of the buildings formerly occupied by the monks|of the abbey, he put the 
head master and the usher and the king’s scholars, as they are called, in the abbey 
kitchen. There the pancake was originally tossed. When Queen Elizabeth gave 
the school the dormitory of the abbey instead of the kitchen, the custom was trans- 
ferred there, and the pancake|was thrown over the bar which divided the senior boys 


and the head master from the junior boys and the usher. 


All the school took part until 1884, when the “‘greeze’’ was confined to a team 
made up of a boy from each form. 


On the morning of the tossing, the abbey beadle, silver rod in hand, attended 
to usher]jin the cook, clad in white apron, cap and jacket, and bearing the frying 
pan in which the pancake lies. The pancake is meant to be scrambled for, not 
eaten, and some folk have gone so far as to say that it contains nothing but putty. 
The cook stands behind and almost below the bar, measures the heightlof it from 
the floor, and with a dexterous swing sends the “edible” aloft. The boys on the 
other side meet it as it falls, and engage in a wild and violent ‘‘scrum”’ until one of 
them manages to obtain the largest piece, emerges from the fray, and puts himself 
under the protection of the usher, who conducts|him to the head master. When 
King George witnessed the tossing three years ago, the lucky boy had stowed the 
piece of pancake under his jacket and was fortunate in receiving the coveted guinea 
from the hands of the King himself. In ancient days the king and his dignitaries 
came to see the|school “‘crowd round the pancake,” as it was called, but many years 
since then had passed when the scene was witnessed by King George and Queen 
Mary. 


Until 1864, if the cook failed to throw the pancake over the bar, he was 
“booked,” that is, the schoolboys were allowed to throw their books at his head. 
But in|the year mentioned, the cook, for missing his aim, was “‘booked”’ with such 
vigor that he flung the frying pan at the boys. The boy who got his head in the 
way of the frying pan, by way of solatium, was allowed to retain the pan as a me- 
mento of the occasion. But from that day “booking’’ has been|unknown.—(506 
words; 2702 strokes) 

[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes) 
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Lillie Johnson, St. Martin's School, Chicago, III. 
Karola Bockenfeld, High School of Commerce, Portland, 


Oregon 

Stella Tholen, New Richmond High School, New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 

Emma Chmella, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Alberta Baker, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 


Calif. 

Thelma Newhouse, Actual Business College, Canton, Ohio 

Anne Shiloff, Central High School, Sioux City, lowa 

Vina M. Peters, Fort Fairfield High School, Fort Fair- 
field, Maine 

Grace Thiel, High School, Augusta, Wis. 

Phyllis Keffer, Connellsville High School, Connelisville, Pa. 

Horace Dampierre, Negaunee, Mich. 

Anna Jacob, Short Course Business High School, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 


Honorable Mention O. G. A. 


Leila Plautz. High School. Everett. Wash. 

Bernadette LeMay. Franklin High School. Seatt'e, Wash 

Belle Altenburgch, Kelsey-Jenney Commercial School, San 
Diego. Calif 

Olga Cronwall. Healds’ Business College, San Jose, Calif. 

David E. McRae, Washington, D. C. 

Gladys Mace, Washington High School, Washington, lowa 

Emily Kullberg. College of Secretarial Science, Boston Uni 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Emma Chmella, St. Francis Commercial School, Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Ellen Bolinder, High School of Commerce, Portland 
Oregon 

Karola Bockenfeld, High School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 

Vetta Turkel, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 

Ada Steinhaus, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 


Joseph W. Woodfin, Oakland, Calif. 

Grace P. Still, Heald's Business College, San Jose, Calif. 
Mary |. Fallon, Aberdeen. So. Dak. 

Sybil H. Parker, Springfield, Mass. 

Grace Birch, Dawson County High School, Glendive, Mont. 
Ruth B. Clark, High School, Bloomington, II. 

Marjorie Robertson, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Dorothy Moorman, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash. 


100% Clubs 


Mary E. Balderson, Lancaster High School, Lancasters 
Ohio (20) 
Mrs. Nellie M. Wade, High School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon (17) 
Sister Mary Wilberta, St 
Milwaukee, Wis. (13) 
Florence O' Leary. High School, Augusta, Wis. (17) 
Margaret Byrns, Reedsburg High School, Reedsburg, Wis. 
(13) 
Alma A. Heffron, Hudson City Schools, Hudson, Wis. (24) 


O. A. T. 
Gold Pin 


Mary Williams, Tucson High School, Tucson, Ariz. 
Silver Pin 

Emma Humphrey, Utica Free Academy, Utica, N. Y. 

Kenneth James, High School, Tomah, Wash. 

Doris G. Whitney, Boston University, College of Secretaria! 
Science, Boston, Mass. 

Alice M. McCarthy, Boston University, College of Secre- 
taria! Science, Boston, Mass. 

Clare Foley, Sacred Heart High School, Laurium, Mich. 

Reba Offerdah!, Hudson City Schools, Hudson, Wis. 


Francis Commercial School, 


Bronze Pin 


Alice G. Anderson, Lincoln Junior High School, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Nellie Fitzpatrick, Savanna Township High School, Sa- 
vanna, Ill. 
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Material for February Tests 
O. G. A. Contest Copy 


(Good until April 1, 1922) 


This copy is to be weed for membership as well as for the ennual 
contest. Memberehip certificates will be tasued and forwarded at once 
and the papers held for final rating in the contest competition. Papere 
submitted for membership. as well as for the contest, will be entitled to 
the uwaual consideration for club awards, and eubject te the regular 
“membership regulations stipulated in the rules for membership given 
on page 229 
WE KNOW that Shakespeare, consciously or not, had to 

do with the soul of words. He breathed upon them 
and they wept. He threw them into careless, happy 
throngs, where rollick-laughter soothed the hurts of day and 
banished the ghosts of night. He peopled the brain with 
beauty; threw strange silhouettes of shadow over the hori- 
zon's edge; and far above the highest peaks of thought he 
sowed al! the heavens of the soul with myriad stars of hope. 
He thought, and his words were wise; he felt, and they 
thrilled with infinite passion; he looked out upon the green 
fields of England. and in his sou! every blossom was mated 
with a word, every blade of grass and leaf and brook and 
living thing was tallied with the teeming symbols of his 
brain. Within his heart the very stones have speech. 
Words to him were significant, more than lifeless blocks 
with which to rear the glittering domes of thought. He was 
an architect who built with LIFE.—From “The Changing 
Values of English Speech,’ by Raley Husted Bell. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 
Copy, in your best style, the following let- 


ter written by Abraham Lincoln to Colonel 
Taylor, December 16, 1864: 


My dear Colonel! Dick: I have long determined to make 
public the origin of the greenback and tell the world that 
it is Dick Taylor's creation. You had always been friendly 
to me, and when troublous times fell on us, and my shoul- 
ders, though broad and willing, were weak, and myself 
surrounded by such circumstances and such people that | 
knew not whom to trust, then I said in my extremity: “I 
will send for Colone! Taylor; he will know what to do.” I 
think it was in January, 1862, on or about the 16th, that | 
did so. You came. and | said to you: 

“What can we do?” Said you, “Why, issue Treasury 
notes bearing no interest, printed on the best banking pa- 
per. Issue enough to pay off the Army expenses and de- 
clare it legal tender.” 

Chase thought it a hazardous thing, but we finally ac- 
complished it, and gave the people of this Republic the 
greatest blessing they ever had—their own paper to pay 
their own debts. 

It is due to you, the father of the present greenback, 
that the people should know it, and I take great pleasure 
in making it known. How many times have | laughed at 
you telling me plainly that | was too lazy to be anything 
but a lawyer. 


Senior Test 
1. Several years before he became 
President,a New York firm applied to 
Lincoln for information as to the financial 
condition of a neighbor. Put his reply into 
artistic present-day letter form (double 
spaced), supplying an address and salutation, 
paragraphing and any needed punctuation. 
Yours of the tenth instant received. I am well acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Blank and know his circumstances. First 
of all he has a wife and baby worth $50000 to any man 
Secondly he has an office in which there is a table worth 
$1.50 and three chairs worth say $1.00. Last of all there 
is in one corner a large rat hole which will bear looking 
into. Respectfully yours A Lincoln 


2. Make a four-page folder about 74 x8% 
inches, giving the program and menu of the 
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banquet at which the Sacramento Gregg 
Shorthand Association was organized (see 


page 241), as was done in the mimeographed 
programs prepared for that occasion. 


(1) Organization Meeting of Sacramento Gregg Short- 
hand Association Hotel Land Tuesday Evening January 
17 1922. (2)* Program from page 241. (3)* Menu from 
page 241, (4)* Committees—Program: Verda Douglass, 
Chairman, Mary Deranja, C. O. Bentley; Publicity 
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Velma Resser, Chairman, Gertrude Knox, Hazel Darling 
Constitution: Coral Porter, Chairman, Dawn Crooks 
Kathryn Lawrence; Hall: Fairah Harber, Chairman 
Laura Espensen, Amerigo Cristoni; Membership: Wilma 
Wilson, Chairman, Ann Turner, Esther Maxson; Nomi 
nating: Myrtle Ansell, Chairman, Florence Almaquist 
Judith Younggren, Myrtle Younggren. 

*Punctuation used here is not to be followed in typing 
test. It is used merely to divide the items given, to make th« 
groups clear Pages 2 and 3 of the folder need not follow spacing 
used on page 241 Let your own taste govern display of the matt 


A Teacher-Writer 


AST YEAR a teacher of shorthand 

traveled from Chicago to Niagara 

Falls to compete in the International 
Contest held in that city by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ 
ciation. This teacher qualified 
on both the 150-and the 175- 
words-a dictation, 
making but eight errors in one, 
and fifteen errors in the other. 


Ass¢ )- 


minute 


Also, she wrote at the highest 
apeed given in that contest on 
what is termed solid literary 
matter, that at 215 words a 
minute, and fell but little short 
of qualifying, under the rigid 
marking of the contest com- 
mittee, at that extraordinary 
speed. This means that she 
turned in a transcript of a 
speech taken at 215 words a 
minute which in all 
particulars was a verbatim re 


essential 





Helen W. 


a record herself at the recent contest, but sh 
took with her five of her pupils, three ot whon 
qualified at 150 words a minute, one of then 
coming but two-tenths of one per cent behind 

the winner of the event. These 
directly fron 
the classroom, with no contest 


students came 
training, and successfully com 
peted with many of the best 
reporters of the country. Tw 
of the students defeated in this 
event reporters of many year 
experience. If the personal re 
Miss 
vindication of her 


ord of Evans were not 
sulhcient 
precepts and methods, no fur 
ther proof is required beyond 
the work of these pupils 
here is no doubt that Mis 


Evans’ success as a teacher is 
attributable to herownremark 
able shorthand ability and 


her enthusiasm for her sul 


Evans 


port, for contest rules make no : ject \ teacher who can stand 
listi : ™ bee . Head of Expert Department, 

distinction between an imma Gregg School, Chicago at the blackboard and writ: 
terial and material error. The a style of shorthand worthy 
majority of the errors made in these con- of the emulation of her students, is a 
tests are immaterial ones, errors on little teacher who can produce artistic writers; and 


words that in actual reporting make but 
scant difference in context. 

The record of this teacher is nothing short 
of remarkable. Spending all the day in the 
classroom teaching others, yet she has found 
the time to improve her own shorthand to the 
extent of placing herself among the top 
notchers in the shorthand field. Miss Helen 
W. Evans, of the Gregg School of Chicago, 
has, by her efforts, achieved the unusual, 
and at the same time added no small degree 
of prestige to her school and her profession. 

Always there has been argument, pro and 
con, as to the advisability, even the possi- 
bility, of a teacher learning to write short- 
hand at high speed. Some contend that we 
can preach the better for what we can do 
ourselves; others maintain that the report- 
ing efficiency of the shorthand teacher has 
little bearing upon her work, which has to 
do mostly with theory. Miss Evans holds 
tenaciously to the former belief and has set 
herself to the task of vindicating it. Surely 
she has succeeded. 


For not only did she set 


the teacher who can, before the same black 


board, write, as Miss Evans does, the speed 


toward which the students are slowly pro 


is the teacher best able to train fast 
And fast 
object of all shorthand writing. 


gressing, 
writing is primarily the 
All students 
will not compete in contests, but all students 


writers 


will compete in the highly specialized and com 
petitive life of the commercial field, and he 


who is best the who will 


best succeed 


equipped is one 

Miss Evans’ work as head of the Expert 
Department at Gregg School is a fair indica 
tion of what can be done under the stimula 
tion of precept and enthusiasm. Several of 
her students have gone directly from the 
classroom to the reporting bench, while many 
more have been graduated from her classes 
into expert stenographic positions, and 
that number is rapidly growing. The ex- 
ample of a teacher such as this is an inspira- 
tion and an incentive to the entire profession. 
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AN address given before the Union League Club of Chicago, at 
*. che exercises on February 23, 1903, in commemoration of the 
birth of Washington. 


as 
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authors of the eighteenth century, John Byrom 
1767), and William Taylor (1786), as well as 
by Dodge, Gould, Hinton, Moat, and other 
authors who followed. All of these authors 
expressed either f or v by the same sign. 
Then, with Molineux’s “Introduction to 
Byrom’s Shorthand” (1802), we have still 
another evolutionary step. Molineux said: 


“The next consonant is f or v, the latter being 
in general represented by the same mark as 
7 f; although, occasionally, it may be useful to 
distinguish from the former by making the 





A Short History of Shorthand 


(Continued from page 224) 


stroke a little thicker."" Molineux gave the 
same direction for distinguishing between s 
and z, which “were signified by one and the 
same line, the letter z being made a little 
thicker than the s."". William Harding, in his 
edition of the Taylor system (1823), published 
after the death of Taylor, adopted Molineux's 
expedient for distinguishing between f and 
v by shading the latter, and also the same 
method of distinction between s and z, which 
were previously written alike. 

Isaac Pitman studied the Harding edition 
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system in 1837, which was called “Steno- 
graphic Sound-Hand,” he used the same signs 
as Harding for f and v—the straight, back- 
slope character, written light for f and heavy 
fore. Ina later edition he changed the forms 
to back-slope curves. 

Another very interesting letter to trace 
through its various processes of evolution in 
the earlier systems is the letter r. It will be 
seen that Edmund Willis represented r by 
one of the script forms for that letter. As 
time went on, this was modified until it as- 
sumed the form of a straight upward stroke, 
with a little tick before it—resembling the 
check-mark used by bookkeepers. Even 
Isaac Pitman, in his first alphabet, used this 
check-mark sign for r; but he gave, as an 
alternative, the upward stroke without the 
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of Taylor, and in the first edition of his tick. After a while it was found that the 


tick was unnecessary, and it was dropped. 

In the representation of the vowels the same 
process of evolution is to be observed. For 
example, in Tiro’s system the letter i was ex- 
pressed by the vertical stroke of the capital 
I. When Jeremiah Rich (1646) adopted the 
vertical stroke for 5, he was at a loss for a 
sign to express i, and he solved the problem 
by using a dot for i—the dot being suggested 
by the fact that in ordinary script writing 
the letter ¢ had a dot over it. From a little 
thing like that great consequences ensue! 
Succeeding authors reasoned that if a dot 
could be used for é, it could be used for other 
vowels when placed in various positions in 
relation to the consonants. From this there 
developed many elaborate schemes of dots 
and “commas” for the vowels, the ‘‘commas” 
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in turn giving way to dashes; and then the 
burden on the dots and dashes was still 
further increased by their being made light 
or heavy. 

This whole process of evolution of the signs 
for vowels and consonants, it will be seen, 
had its inception in the first English systems 
being founded on the Tironian notes of 
twenty centuries ago. In the wide field of 
history there is no more interesting illustra- 
tion of the tenacity of old ideas. One would 
naturally think that since Tiro had founded 
his system on an imitation or modification 
of the forms for the majuscules or capital 
letters, the only style of writing known in 
his time, the early English authors would 
have immediately realized that they should 
base their efforts on an imitation of the 


writing current in their time, the minuscule 





or small letters, a style of writing which came 
into general use centuries after Tiro. Why 
should they have gone back to Tiro—to the 
stiff, angular, many-sloped capital letters— 
for a basis on which to construct a fluent, 
rapid writing, when they had at hand in the 
current writing a more modern style which 
could be written quickly, uniform 
slant, and an easy, uniform movement of the 
hand? I am firmly convinced that had it 
not been for the glamor of Cicero’s name, and 
the profound reverence in which the wisdom 
of ancient Greece and Rome were held by 
the learned men of that period—men like 
the Rev. John Willis, trained in a great 
university—the whole shorthand 
history might have been entirely different. 
But even in the alphabet of Willis there was 
an almost unconscious recognition of the 


with a 


course ol 
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(To be continued next month 














superiority of the current script, which fore- 
shadowed the great revolution in shorthand 
construction that was to have its be 
ginning two centuries later. This is to 

be seen in the representation of y by 
a sign resembling the lower 
part of the script formof y, 
and also in the change from 
Tiro’s form for x to a 
connected form. Still great- 
er recognition of the cur- 
rent script writing is to be 
found in some of the forms 
given by Edmond Willis— 
, S, es & @, & hi 

(To be continued) 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Forms for the Court Reporter 


FEW years ago James Abbott, one of 

the leading Chicago reporters, pre- 

pared a book of forms for court re 
porters which was distributed among the 
Chicago reporters. The object of this effort 
was to bring about greater uniformity in 
forms used for common types of proceedings 
within the city of Chicago. In this and follow- 
ing issues, some of the forms suggested by 
Mr. Abbott, which are in substance the forms 
used in various parts of the country, will be 
reproduced, in part, for the benefit of the 
readers of this Department 


Here is the form for an ordinary bill of 
exceptions in a state court. This form would 
be used for cases appearing on the law calen- 
dar 


BILL OF EXCEPTIONS 


State of Illinois \ 
County of Cook = 
In the Circuit Court of Cook County 
November Term, A. D. 1921 
THOMAS E. GORE 


vs. 


WILLIAM J. BAKER 


BILL OF EXCEPTIONS 


Be it remembered that heretofore, to wit, on the 10th day 
of December, A. D. 1921, being one of the days of said term 
of said court, before the Honorable Richard S. Tuthill, 
one of the judges of said court, sitting on the common law 
side thereof, and a jury, this cause came on for trial upon 
the pleadings heretofore filed herein 

Mr. J. A. Williams 
appeared for plaintiff; 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle 
appeared for defendant. 

And thereupon the plaintiff, te maintain the issues on 
his part, introduced the following evidence, to wit 

FREDERICK M. ANDERSON, 
called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff herein, having 
been first duly sworn, was examined in chief by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and testified as follows: 

Q What is your name? 

A Frederick M. Anderson. 

(Evidence continued in same form for Mr. Anderson and 
the succeeding witnesses) 


THOMAS E. GORE, 
the plaintiff herein. called as a witness on his own behalf, 


having been first duly sworn, was examined in chief by Mr 
Williams, and testified as follows 


Q You are the plaintiff in this case? 

A Yes, sir. 

(Evidence continued in same form 
THOMAS E. GORE 


the plaintiff herein, having been recalled as a witness o1 
his own behalf, was further examined in chief by Mr. Wil 
liams, and testified as follows 


Q You have already stated, et 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
by Mr. SoRelle 


Q You say you were at the corner of Fourth Street, et 
Instead of using the expression ‘examined 


in chief,"’ as in the headings given under the 


witness, Frederick M. Anderson, this form 
may also be used: 

FREDERICK M. ANDERSON 
called as a witness in behalf of the plaintiff herein, having 


been first duly sworn, was examined and testified as fol 
lows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Williams 

Q What is your name? 

\ Frederick M. Anderson. 

It is really immaterial which form is used, 
but the proper procedure is for the reporter 
to adopt the custom that has been established 
in his particular locality. It is not essential 
that custom be followed, but, unless there is 
a good reason for changing, it is always 
better to established 


follow the practice, 


particularly for the young reporter 


RECORDING OBJECTIONS 


One of the important phases of trial work 
is the objections that are made by respective 
counsel. It is important to record objections 
accurately, and the maker of the objection 
must be properly identified, shown in 
the following examples: 

Q Where do you reside? 

Objected to by defendant as ime 
material, irrelevant and incompetent. and calling for 
a conclusion; objection overruled by the court; to 
which ruling of the court the defendant, by his (her 
their, its) counsel, then and there duly excepted 


Or 


by counsel for defendants as im 
1 calling for 


as 1S 


counsel for 


Objected to 
material, irrelevant and incompetent. an 
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a conclusion; objection overruled by the court; to 
which ruling of the court the defendants, and each 
of them, by their counsel, then and there duly ex- 
cepted. 

Or 

Objected to by counsel for the defendant Baker 
as immaterial, irrelevant and incompetent; objection 
overruled by the court; to which ruling of the court 
the defendant Baker, by his counsel, then and there 
duly excepted 

A Chicago. 

In the above forms the objections are 
stated in the third person. The third person 
is used in many, if not a majority, of the 
courts, but in Chicago and in some of the 
larger cities the objections are recorded in the 
first person, which would make the record 
read as follows: 

Q Where do you reside? 

MR. SORELLE: That is objected to as im 
material, irrelevant and incompetent, and calling fora 
conclusion. 

THE COURT: Objection overruled. 

MR. SORELLE: Exception. 

To which ruling of the Court the defendant, by 
his counsel, then and there duly excepted. 

A Chicago. 


INTRODUCING DOCUMENTS 
Another element in the trial of the case is 
the introduction in evidence of certain 
documents. The simple preliminary ques- 
tions in the introduction of a document are 
as follows: 


MR. WILLIAMS: I hand you a document purporting 
to bear your signature, dated the 21st day of December, 
1920, and ask you if you have ever seen that document be- 
fore (handing document to witness). 


A tThave. 
Q Does it bear your signature? 
A_ It does. 


MR. WILLIAMS: I offer the document, identified by 
the witness, in evidence as Plaintiff's Exhibit 1. 

The document is then shown to opposing 
counsel and, if he has no objection, the 
document is received in evidence. If he does 
have an objection he has the opportunity to 
state it and his objection is ruled upon. If 
his objection is overruled, the document is 
received over his objection, to which opposing 
counsel may take exception in the form given 
above. However, if or when the document 
is received in evidence, the form is: 

Which document was duly received in evidence as 
Plaintiff's Exhibit 1 and is in words and figures as 
follows, to-wit: 

The document is then copied into the record 
or, it the document is not at hand it is proper 
to take a new page for your transcript, so 
that when the record is completed the 
document may be inserted in the proper place 

It is the auty of the reporter to mark the 
documents as they are offered in evidence. 
It is immaterial whether the documents are 
marked serially, 1, 2, 3, and so on, or alpha- 
betically, A, B, C. Preference is given to 
numbers, however, because in a case of any 
size there are more than twenty-six exhibits. 
Of course, if the letters of the alphabet are 


(To be continucc 


used to identify exhibits, the twenty-seventh 
and following exhibits may be numbered, 
Plaintiff's Exhibit AA, and so on 

When the plaintiff is introducing testimony 
the defendant cannot introduce exhibit 
into evidence over the objections of the 
plaintiff’s attorney, but he may have the 
plaintiff's witness identify certain documents 
which the defendant wishes to use as a part 
of his case. In that event a document may b« 
shown to the plaintiff's witness by defendant's 
counsel and identified as: ‘Defendant's 
Exhibit 1 for identification,’’ for example 
When such a document is identified and 
marked, the record should read: 

Which document was marked Defendant's Exhibit 1 for 

identification. 

Of course, the plaintiff's attorney, in pre- 
senting evidence on behalf of the plaintiff, 
may also have documents marked for identi- 
fication. When the form is used showing that 
a document has been marked for identifica- 
tion, it is not necessary to take a new pag 
in transcribing, as the document, generally 
speaking, is not a part of the evidence wher 
it is merely identified. Of course, if a doc- 
ument is offered in evidence by the attorney 
for the plaintiff in the plaintiff's case and 
is denied admission, and the plaintiff's at- 
torney asks to have it marked for identifica- 
tion, then and in that event, space would bs 
left in the record for such a document, and 
it would become an element of review in the 
higher court. It is necessary for the report- 
er, in marking exhibits, to indicate in the 
marking of the exhibit that it is an exhibit 
for identification. A reporter, for the sake of 
brevity and economy of time, would mark an 
exhibit for identification: ‘‘Deft. Ex. 5 Iden." 

When an attorney makes an objection and 
the Court overrules him, the attorney may 
take an exception to the ruling. If he does, 
then this form should be used: 


To which ruling of the Court the defendant, by his coun 
sel, then and there duly excepted. 


RECESSES AND ADJOURNMENTS 


These forms for recesses, adjournments, and 
so on, may be helpful: 
Adjourned until Monday, February 5th, A. D. 1921 
at 10 o'clock A. M. 


Monday, February Sth, A. D. 1921 
Court met pursuant to adjournment at 10 o'clock A. M 
W. W. HEIRONIMUS 
having been recalled on behalf of the plaintiff herein, was 
further examined in chief by Mr. Dorn, and testified as 
follows: 
Q What did you say your name was? etc. 


Recess until 2 o'clock P. M. thie day, February Sth, 1921 


2 o'clock P. M. February Sth, 1921 
Court met pursuant to recess. 
ARNE JARVELLA 
having been recalled on behalf of the defendant herein 
was cross-examined by Mr. Curry. and testified as follows 


i next month) 
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280 Testimony ‘‘Take” from Championship Contest 


(Concluded from the January issue) 


How many rooms do you occupy there? 
Five rooms.| 
Five rooms? A Yes, 
How many rooms does the tenant King occupy? 
Seven. 
You say you have four children? A_ Yes, sir. 
What are the ages of your children? 
One is fourteen, one is twelve, one is about eight, 
and one is six 

Q Which of the twochildren you mentioned is suffering 
from rheumatism? A Next to the youngest. 

Q What is,thelage of that child? A _ Eight. 

Q You say you now live in an elevator apartment 
house? A Yes 

Q And the apartment you desire to get from this 
tenant isa walk-up? A _ Yes, sir. 


FOO FOO ro 


Q This apartment that you want to get is on the ground 
floor of the building? A 


On the ground floor, yes, sir. 


®Q You have been asked about the other vacancy in 
that house. On what floor was the other vacancy? 

A On the same floor. 

Q What floor is that? A 

Q That is on the fourth? 

A Yes, that is on the fourth. 

Q And the reason you want this apartment is because 
t is on_the ground floor? A Yes. 

Q And neither yourself nor your children can walk 
up? A_ No, sir. 


The fourth floor. 


Qs Did you||have a talk with King at that time? 

A No. 

Q Why didn't you do that? You are a good business 
man. A Yes, but— 


You had a vacancy then? 
A _ I had a vacancy then and I sent him a letter, but 
he never answered it. 
Q Could you get more rent for that apartment? 
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\ Yes 
) And you offered to give it to him for the/same rent? 

\ For the same rent as the last tenant. 

Q Don't you know that the ground floor in an apart- 
vent house is worse for rheumatism than an apartment 
ipstairs? A Well, I do not know anything about that. 

Q Don't you know that the ground floor is generally 
amp? A This is not a ground floor. 

Q On what floor do you live in Brooklyn? 

4 I livelon the third floor. 

Q Why did you buy a house on Seventh Avenue in- 
stead of up town? 

\ Because where | lived then is right near the river, 
and the doctor ordered me to move out. 

2 Did you tell him why you wanted this apartment 
r yourself and for your own family? A Well— 

Q Say yes or no. Did you tell him that? 

\ No, I didinot tell him that. I merely said I wanted 
» apartment for myself, you understand. 

2 What did he say about that? 

\ Ido not understand. 

Q What did he say when you told him you wanted the 
artment for yourself? 

\ | really do not remember what he said. 


_ 


Q He did not say he would give it to® you, did he? 

A_ No, he didn’t say that. 

Q Did you send him a gotice? 

A_ I sent him a notice on May first, two months before 
his expiration, and I expected him to get out on July first 

Q When his lease expired? 

A When his lease expired, and he did not go. 

Q I show you this paper, and I ask you if that is the 
lease of the apartment in that building? 

A Yes, thatiis the lease. 

Q After you sent him notice that at the expiration of 
the lease you wanted the apartment, did move out? 

A_ No, he did not. 

Q Did you then start a court action against him to 
dispossess him? A Yes, on July 6th we had a tria 

Q Please answer my question. I asked you, did you 
start a court action against him to dispossess him? 

A Yes. 

Q Did Mr. King, the tenant herein, put in an anewer? 

A No. 





*The official reading was stopped here, nine words short of the laat 2s 
words. A little further matter # being given here to accom: 
Practice at rates up to 200 words 


oOo 


’ 


Sacramento G. 


ISS ANN T. TURNER writes us: 
“On January 17 a meeting was held 
+ in the banquet room of the Hotel 
Land, Sacramento, at which the Gregg Short- 
hand Association of Sacramento was organ- 
ized. The program and menu were as follows: 


Program 


Toastmaster, C. O. Bentley 
Song—*‘My Gregg "Tis of Thee” 
Why We Are Here To-night 
Vocal Solo—Theresa Hagerty 
What the Business Man Expects His Stenographer 
to Be Able to Do R. M. Rowland 
Manager, Underwood Typewriter Company 
Piano Solo—Wanda Driscoll 
The Stenographer of the Future E. N. Shadwick 
Head, Shorthand Department, Sacramento 
High School 
My Hobby (Gregg Shorthand) 
Vocal Solo—Ruth Douglass 


Verda Douglass 


..C. O. Bentley 


Nail the Rules’ —A Symposium 
Song—**Shorthand"’ 


Organization Meeting 


Election of Officers 
One-Minute Speeches 
Signing of the Constitution 





Auld Lang Syne 


Menu 


Consommé a la Gregg clair 


Pickled Vowels Petites Diphthongs 





Consonants Farciés 
NG and NK Chips 





“How-wah-ya” Abbreviations 


S. A. Organized 


Mastered Wordsigns with Judicious Phrasing 
Circles Mé@lés 
Disjoined Prefixes 





Blend Salad 





Vocabulary Glacé with Expedients 
Suffix- noir 


“The Constitution and By-laws that had 
been prepared by the Constitution Committee 
were entirely satisfactory and were adopted 
unanimously. They provide for meetings on 
the second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month—the first regular meeting will be held 
next Tuesday evening at the Community Club 

“Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Verda Douglass; Vice-President, Velma Res 
ser, stenographer in the corporation depart- 
ment, State of California; Secretary, Ann T 
Turner, stenographer for Rice-Creisen Com 
pany, brokers; Treasurer, Amerigo Cristoni, 
stenographer in the operating department, 
Southern Pacific Company. 

“Communications were read from several 
business houses expressing approval of the 
movement—one, the Crane Company, sent 
two of their stenographers at the expense of 
the company, who became charter members. 

“Mr. Bentley’s recital of his first observa- 
tions and impressions of Gregg Shorthand 
(from the time of seeing a picture on the front 
page of the Chicago Tribune a good many 
years ago—about twenty-two, he said) and 
his experiences with it since; and the reading 
of Mr. Gregg'’s early struggles as told in 
“The Story of Gregg Shorthand,” were not 
only highly entertaining but very impressive, 
and we are all going to be better Greggites 
from knowing of them.”’ 
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I Short Stories in Shorthand 





A Misnomer 
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